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EL CONDENADO POR DESCONFIADO 
Y EL ESCLAVO DEL DEMONIO 


Después de hacer un analisis muy detallado de varias obras 
dramaticas del Siglo de Oro que ofrecen ciertas analogias con el 
famoso Condenado por Desconfiado, mi docta y malograda amiga, 
Lidia Santelices, en su estudio Probable autor de “El Condenado 
por Desconfiado,”' \leg6 a la conclusion de que “no hay base 
para atribuirlo con certidumbre a Tirso de Molina” y que “si 
necesdriamente uno de los dramaturgos autores de estas obras 
analizadas aqui debio escribir E] Condenado por Desconfiado, muy 
probablemente seria el que did vida a El Esclavo del Demonio-- 
Mira de Amescua—, el mismo que engendré El Condenado.”’? 


Vino asi a apoyar el juicio del hispanista norteamericano, C. E. 
Anibal, quien dice hablando del autor de E/ Condenado en su 
edicion de El Arpa de David de Mira de Amescua: 


“T sincerely believe that with the material in hand at least a 
‘very much better case may be established for Mira than has as 
yet been presented for any of his contemporaries.” 


El que escribe esta nota acaba de volver a leer una serie de 
comedias de asunto parecido al de E/ Condenado y se inclina a 
aceptar la opinion de dichos eruditos criticos—teniendo presentes, 
claro esta, las razones que dificultan la atribucién a Tirso de 
Molina o a Lope.* De todos los otros dramaturgos propuestos 


1Universidad de Chile: Anales dela Facultad de Filosofia y Educacién, Seccién 
de Filologia, tomo I, cuadernos numeros 2 y 3, pags. 48-56. 

2Ibid., pag. 56. Las obras aludidas son: El Diablo Predicador, El Mayor 
Desengafio (de Tirso), La Devocién de la Cruz (de Calderén), y El Esclavo 
del Demonio (de Mira de Amescua). 

3Mira de Amescua. I. EL ARPA DE DAVID. Introduction and Critical 
Text. II. Lisardo—His Pseudonym. The Ohio State University Studies, vol. II, 
nim. 6. Columbus, Ohio, 1925. Pag. 176. 

4En el estudio mas reciente sobre nuestra comedia (‘‘Alrededor del Condenado 
de Tirso de Molina,”’ Revista Cubana, vol. XIV, pags. 19-37), Karl Vossler, 
después de admitir que ‘‘sigue pareciendo dudosa la paternidad del Condenado, 
especialmente por razones exteriores,"’ no se deja convencer de que la obra no es 
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como posibles autores de esta comedia, seria, sin duda, al de El 
Esclavo del Demonio a quien mas facilmente se podria atribuirla. 
Sin embargo, mientras no dispongamos de pruebas mas convin- 
centes que las semejanzas de estilo y de técnica que se han sefia- 
lado, sera muy arriesgado pasar a atribuirla definitivamente a 
Mira. Si nos hemos de limitar a argumentos de esta clase para 
determinar la paternidad de cualquier obra de autor desconocido 
© dudoso, las semejanzas tendran casi necesariamente que ser 
completas, sin que haya ninguna discrepancia importante de este 
orden que notar. Lo cual dista mucho de ser verdad en el caso 
presente. A continuacién me propongo llamar la atenciOn a 
algunas diferencias estilisticas y técnicas que existen entre El 
Condenado y El Esclavo del Demonio, las cuales, en mi opinion, 
hacen dificil la atribucién de la primera de estas comedias al 
autor de la segunda. 

1. El tono general de E] Condenado es de una sencillez y can- 
dor, de una ingenuidad, que llama la atencion desde los primeros 
versos. En la obra de Mira, en cambio, se nota un grado relativa- 
mente mayor de artificio y de desengafio. 

2. El Condenado se distingue por lo directo y enérgico de su 
construcciOn, sin detenerse en intrigas secundarias, amorios, ni 
en otros problemas que el teoldgico, en tanto que en El Esclavo 
del Demonio el interés se diluye mas, debido a la intriga amorosa, 
al desarrollo del tema del pundonor, a los amores de Leonor, 
etc., elementos que todos comparten con la cuestién teoldégica la 
atenciOn del espectador. 

3. En El Condenado se revela una gran aficion a la critica 


social, de la cual pueden servir de ejemplos las siguientes citas, 
entre otras: 


de Tirso. Encuentra en ella ciertas caracteristicas denunciadoras de una mano 
poco experta en el arte de hacer comedias, que, juntas con ‘‘manifiesta tendenc’a 
molinista,’’ la delineacién de los personajes y ciertas semejanzas a La Ninfa del 
cielo, bastan para persuadirle de que El Condenado es hijo literario de un Tirso 
dramaturgo novel. Vossler no trata, sin embargo, de resolver todos los problemas 
y dudas que ha suscitado la atribucién a Tirso. José L. Tascén, en su estudio 
“El Condenado por desconfiado y Fray Alonso Remén’”’ (Boletin de la Biblioteca 
de Menéndez y Pelayo, afio XVI, pags. 533-546; afio XVII, pags. 14-29, 
144-171, 274-293; afio XVIII, pags. 35-82, 133-182), da un resumen de 
los derechos que se han alegado en favor de la paternidad de Tirso, Lope, Mira 
de Amescua, y Alarcon, respectivamente. Aunque incompleto, mayormente porque 
el P. Tascén se limité a tratar casi exclusivamente de obras de eruditos espafioles 
sobre el asunto, puede servir de introduccién a la bibliografia del problema. 
Resta decir que los esfuerzos del autor por atribuir El Condenado a Fray Alonso 
Rem6n no lograron persuadir a Vossler, como tampoco al que escribe estas lineas. 
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.. . estos Marquesotes 
Todos guedeja y bigotes .. . 
Estos que continuo estan 
Rizandose los cabellos . . 
De pefia, de roble o risco 
Es al dar su condicion; 
Su bolsa hizo profesion 
En la orden de San Francisco. (Acto I, escena x) 
. yo entiendo 
Que es la mayor calidad 
EI tener, en este tiempo. (Acto I, escena xii) 
Seis doncellas he forzado: 
Dichoso Ilamarme puedo, 
Pues seis he podido hallar 
En este felice tiempo! (Acto I, escena xii) 
Cierto, padre de mi vida, 
Que son servicios tan buenos (/os crimenes de Enrico), 
Que puede ir a pretender 
Este a la corte. (Acto I, escena xii) 


En El Esclavo del Demonio no se encuentra nada por el estilo. 


Los siguientes detalles son de menor importancia, sin duda, 
que los precedentes, pero no podemos dejar de tomarlos en 
cuenta : 


4. Pedrisco emplea la parodia en dos casos para conseguir 
efectos humoristicos : 
“;Donde estais, jamones mios, 
Que no os doléis de mi mal? 
De las hambres mas pequefias 
Gran pesar soliais tomar. 
Aunque ya de las mortales 
No tengais ningtin pesar.”” (Acto I, escena ii) 
(versos basados en los correspondientes del 
romance del Marqués de Mantua y Valdovinos) 
Siempre la fortuna ayuda 
Al mas flaco coraz6n. (Acto I, escena ii) 
(basados en el aforismo de Virgilio, Audentes 
fortuna juvat, tantas veces repetido durante 


sCitas de la edicién de la Editora Internacional, Madrid - Berlin - Buenos 


Aires, s. a. 
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el Siglo de Oro). 
No hay nada semejante en El Esclavo del Demonio. 


5. En El Condenado se repite con casi excesiva frecuencia el 
tema central alrededor del cual gira toda la accion de la comedia. 
Sirvan de ejemplo de esto los cinco casos siguientes, sacados 
todos ellos de sdlo el acto primero: 


Demonio. ... el fin que aquél tuviere, 
Ese fin has de tener. (Acto I, escena iv) 


Pedrisco. :De modo, padre, 


Que el fin que ha de tener aqueste Enrico, 
Ha de tener también? (Acto I, escena xi) 


Paulo. . . . Si Enrico se condena, 
Yo me he de condenar; y si él se salva, 
También me he de salvar. (Acto I, escena xi) 


Paulo. El angel de Dios me dijo 
Que si éste se va al infierno, 
Que al infierno tengo de ir, 
Y al cielo, si éste va al cielo. (Acto I, 
escena xiii). 


Paulo. Dios me dijo que si aquéste 
Se iba al cielo, me iria al cielo, 
Y al profundo, si al profundo. (Acto I, 
escena xill). 


No insiste en tal repeticion el autor de El Esclavo del Demonio, 
debido en parte, sin duda, a que no tenia puesta la atencién en 
la cuestion teologica, sino también en la del amor y del pundonor. 

6. En cuanto a la versificacion, El Esclavo del Demonio emplea 
un porcentaje mayor de redondillas y quintillas que El Con- 
denado, con uno mas reducido de romance. Digno de notar, 
también, es el uso de liras y endechas en El Condenado, faltando 
estrofas de dichas clases en El Esclavo, y el empleo del soneto 
en é€ste, pero no en aquel. 


7. Ambas comedias encierran un lirismo muy marcado. En la 
de Mira, sin embargo, son muy abundantes las alusiones eruditas 
sacadas de los antiguos, de la Biblia, etc., mientras que en El 
Condenado se emplean con notable parquedad. Tampoco tiene 


a 
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esta obra adornos tan ambiciosos como la descripcion del 
Infierno de El Esclavo (Acto III, versos 2543 sigs.*). 

8. Acaso tenga algtin interés el que los pecados de rebeldia 
de Gil sean principalmente sexuales, mientras en el caso de Paulo 
no se cometen delitos de esta clase. E] pensamiento de Lisarda, 
quien dice: ~ 


... me ofende la virtud 
y aborrezco a quien la tiene (Acto II, versos 1163-64), 


no tiene correspondencia en El Condenado. Quizas haya que 
anadir que la conversion de Lisarda es muy diferente de la de 
Enrico, procediendo la de éste del sentimiento filial y la de 
aquélla de la razon. 

9. En El Condenado faltan por completo todos aquellos temas 
tan caracteristicos de la comedia del Siglo de Oro, tales como 
disfraces, incdgnitos, portugueses enamorados, rifias sobre bandas 
u otros favores de una dama, etc., los cuales se encuentran todos 
en El Esclavo. 


Finalmente, el sefior Anibal, en su ya mencionada edicion 
de El Arpa de David,’ es de opinién que la mencion de un Lisardo 
en El Condenado (Acto III, escena ii), revela la mano de Mira. 
Aunque esto muy bien pudiera ser, a mi me parece mas probable 
que este Lisardo no sea sino el Lisandro del primer acto (escenas 
Vii-ix). Existe igual confusion de nombres, para no mencionar 
los- varios apellidos del inmortal loco de Cervantes o los tres 
nombres de la mujer de Sancho Panza, en la comedia de 
Guillén de Castro, Quien malas manas ha, tarde o nunca las 
perderd, donde llaman Florinda a Lucinda dos veces (versos 
597-598 y 1746),® y sin duda se podrian citar otros casos. 


M. A. ZEITLIN 
University of California at Los Angeles 


6Citas de la ediciédn de Angel Valbuena Prat en Cldsicos Castellanos, tomo 70, 
Madrid, 1926. 


7Pigs. 174-176. 

®Edicién de Eduardo Julia Martinez, Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y 
Museos, tercera época, ano XIX, tomo XXXII (enero a junio de 1915), pags. 
8:376-410. 
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TONETIC NOTATION IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


The recent story of instruction in modern foreign languages 
in the United States reveals a progressive utilization of oral 
technics as media of pedagogy.’ These vocal procedures, designed 
to reénforce the presentation of the semantic, affective, and 
orthoépic aspects of languages, are accorded instructional promi- 
nence in degrees commensurate to the dictates of particular metho- 
dologies. Courses in which the primary teaching objective is 
the development of conversational facility commonly employ oral 
methods to the near exclusion of the use of the mother-tongue.? 
In contrast, those procedures which emphasize an appreciation of 
the cultural, social, and economic contributions of literature 
embody only a modicum of vocal features. Other teaching modes 
allot varying apportionments of auricular appeals within these 
extremes.? 

The functions of oral technics are the creation and enforce- 
ment of natural-sounding (as well as comprehensive) utterance. 
Consequently, the province of the instructor frequently resolves 
into the clarification, exemplification, and repetition of the speech- 
sounds and stresses of the foreign tongue. As an aid to the im- 
partation of the oral aspects, utilization is often made of such 
objective media as phonograph records, native speakers, ani 
foreign-language radio programs. Further contributions to the 
oral procedures include individual and concert responses by the 
students. 

Although the accretion of oral methods has been impressive, 
and their application is becoming increasingly effective, only in- 
frequent reference has been made to one of the aspects of vocal 
procedure, e.g. the classification and graphic representation of 
language-tunes.* In this connection, the questions may be forth- 
coming: “Have these pitch-patterns the integrity essential to 
effective schematization? And are they possessed of functional 


1A survey conducted by the writer in June, 1944, inquired concerning the 
nature of oral technics, and their prevalence, in modern-language instruction in 
73 high schools, colleges, and universities in Los Angeles County. Questionnaire 
returns and 22 interviews revealed the use of oral factors by 163 of 176 report- 
ing teachers. See also the Los Angeles Times in regard to the use of oral pro- 
cedure in Los Angeles City Schools. 

2George Klinck, p. 3. 

3[bid. These procedures were reported in the survey. 

4No study of tone-curves was reported in the survey. Twenty-six foreign- 
language textbooks also failed to allude to pitch-forms. 
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utility?” The experimental record substantiates an affirmative 
view, inasmuch as the pitch-curves of vocal expression are not 
only calculable and classifiable as to structure and operation; 
they are endowed with pedagogical applicability.* Further, 
melody-patterns have evidenced orderly adaptability in the teach- 
ing of exotic languages in Britain and on the Continent.® In 
the words of Palmer, a pioneer writer on British intonation: 
“|. . generally unsuccessful attempts at reproducing foreign 
speech phenomena have been replaced by progressive and syste- 
matic exercises based upon positive data.”” 


But will the introduction of such a plan benefit the instructor 
and student alike? From the view of the instructor, advantages 
such as the following would accrue from the utilization of a 
scheme for the graphic representation of speech-tunes: a more 
adapted and balanced distribution of course elements; elicitation 
of new visual and auricular responses; and a concomitant pre- 
sentation of pitch-patterns and speech-sounds. The student. 
moreover, recognizing the interrelationship of tonetics and 
semantics, would be sensitized to a new intimacy between 
language-melody and experience ; and he would acquire a method 
for recording the course of the tone during oral expression. 

The identification of the melodic components of linguistic 
behavior and the presentation of a plan of graphic notation 
become our next consideration. Pursuant of these objectives, the 
sequence of exposition will be the following: I. melody in speech; 
II. inflection; IIT. intonation; IV. pronunciation; V. stress; 
VI. rhythm; and VII. class: procedures. 


I. The path of the voice as it ascends, descends, or becomes 
level, endues utterance with appreciable semantic and affective 
significance. Again, the various phenomena of pitch, serving 
as expressional features of language, contribute essentially to 
natural-sounding utterance.® The relation of these vocal endow- 


STonetic notation may be adapted to any course in modern foreign language. 

6English melody resolves itself to two basic tunes and their variations: 
(1) unemphatic sentences using the two tunes in their simplest forms; (2) em- 
phatic sentences where the melody expresses a special meaning (cf. Armstrong- 
Ward, p. 4). Tonetic charts have also been devised for British English, and 
many European and Oriental languages. 

7Palmer, p. 3. 

Early discussions of vocal patterns were presented by Dionysius (cf. Rush, 
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ments to oral expression may be clarified by reference to several 
notable aspects of melody. 


We may observe, in the first place, that variations of pitch 
are attributive to all languages. Next, these tone-curves con- 
tribute definite bases for distinctions between languages. For 
example, the defective expression of students of foreign tongues 
derives not alone from inexact diction and faulty voicing of 
speech-sounds; it arises also from incorrect language-tunes. The 
appearance of these strange pitch-patterns, caused by the trans- 
ference by the learners of their native melodies to new languages, 
is oftentimes implied in the expression “foreign accent.” Third, 
speakers of the same mother-tongue frequently evidence dis- 
tinctive speech-curves,® the variations being occasioned by such 
factors as individual and regional influence, educational and 
social background, age, and sex. And finally, the intent and 
attitude of the speaker at the moment of utterance affect pitch- 
modifications. 


The melody of speech-sounds comprehends two factors—in- 
flection and intonation. The path of the voice within the duration 
of a single syllable is referred to as inflection; while intonation 
indicates the relative pitch-levels of successive sounds in con- 
nected speech. 


II. In some languages the inflection provides the basis for the 
differentiation of certain sentence-modes. We may observe, as 
examples, that the Italian VIENI, the English YES, or the 
Spanish NO may denote, according to the pitch-contours, either 
questions, exclamations, or assertions. The voice-path also 
furnishes the criterion for ascribing a particular signification to 
a word. Accordingly, the Siamese KO may be inflected in five 
ways, each tone-bend investing the word with a different mean- 
ing; the Norwegian sound-group BONNER may similarly import 
either “peasants” or “beans’’: and the Swedish ANDEN may he 
interpreted as “spirit” or “duck.” Moreover, in the “tone- 
languages,”’ pitch-variations designate the choice of possible con- 


p. 171) and Quintillian; Charles Butler described melody as *’. . . the natural 
and ordinari tenor of the voic’; which is to ris’ or fall, as the Primari points 
shall requir’... ."" (cap. 4); and Rush presented a ‘‘methodical description 
of the various vocal phenomena” (p. 45), 

Bloomfield. p. 76. 
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notations which shall attach to absolute monosyllables: the 
Chinese MAI, emitted with contrasting tunes, may signify “to 


buy” or “to sell”; and FU may mean “father,” “man,” “woman,” 
or “wealth.”'° 


There are two basic inflections, and certain composite varia- 
tions of these tunes, of which the student should be immediately 
aware, inasmuch as an understanding of them is essential to 
the use of tonetic symbols. 


The first basic pitch-contour is the upward glide of the voice." 
We may represent this conformation graphically by a diagonal 
right line placed after the sound to which it refers, as TO- 
DAY7?"? In declarative sentences, all non-final sounds regu- 
larly slur upward, aa HE7 WENT/ YES/ DAY; 
while certain types of interrogative phrases also show the up- 
rise on terminal sounds, as USTED/? 
POURQUOI’ PAS”? NICHT Again, mono- 
syllabic questions are frequently attended by the ascending tone, 
as are interrogations requiring yes-or-no answers. In enumera- 
tion, the designation of each non-final unit is ordinarily accom- 
panied by a rise: ONE“, TWO7, TABLE/, CHAIR/, PI- 
ANOZ/. The upward bend is likewise seen in disjunctive forms 
such as ELLE7? I7? In sum, the upglide is often suggestive 
of a continuation of thought or indefiniteness of attitude. 


The descending glide of the voice constitutes the second 
basic tone-curve.'* The prescription for this inflection may be 
a diagonal left line after the related syllable, as UNDOUBTED- 
LYS. In many languages, the tone bends downward on final 
sounds in exclamations or simple assertations, as in JA WOHL™! 
or TEJAS ES UN ESTADO’. Monosyllabic interrogations 
also take the downglide: WHEN‘? WHEREN? When one 


10Passy, pp. 62 ff. 

11An increase of tension in the vocal cords during tonal initiation causes a 
rise in pitch. See D. Jones (The Pronunciation of English), p. 3. 

12Several prescriptive schemes are applicable to the present study, including 
those of Klinghardt, Armstrong-Ward, Passy, and Palmer. The symbols used 
herein resemble most closely the signs of Passy and Armstrong-Ward. 

13Each rising sound in legato speech is apparently initiated from a basic pitch 
level. A faint ‘‘sound trace’’ connects this fundamental pitch and the tone of 
the audible attack. 

14Falling pitch occurs when a diminution of the sub-glottal air pressure from 
the lungs causes a relaxation of the vocal cords. Cf. Travis, p. 2. 
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asks a question requiring a choice of replies, the falling tone is 
commonly employed, the point of incidence of the descending 
path being the terminal syllable of the sentence, as WILL THE 
SKY BE CLEAR OR CLOUDY? If we were to use the 
imperative mood, the terminal sound would similarly journey 
downward: DONNEZ-LES-MOI\! Normally the appearance 
of the falling glide is contingent upon the expression of attitudes 
of definiteness or conclusiveness. 


Certain combinations of the basic tone-patterns also merit 
consideration. One of these composite curves is depicted when 
the inflection springs from complex meanings and attitudes, 
gliding upward and falling again with vocal continuity. This 
form, called the circumflex, may be represented by an inverted 


66,99 


v” or circumflex diacritic mark set over the relevant sound, 
A 


as ALONE. Such up-and-down movements of the voice'* are 
ay associated with feelings of om. as I AM NOT 


POSITIVE: or critical questioning : WHY? The circumflex 


sign ordinarily appears on the stressed syllable of the prominent 
word of a sense-group. 


Another compound of the fundamental inflections is the in- 
verse circumflex, a path of melody which combines the descending 
and ascending glides."* Its prescription may be “v” set over the 


related syllable, as WELL. The falling-rising tone may signify 
Vv 
such complex attitudes as doubt, as in PERHAPS; perplexity, 
Vv Vv 
as in I AM NOT SURE; innuendo, as THEY ARE KIND? 


or discontent, in WHY? The symbol falls naturally on the vowel 


of a monosyllable, while in plurisyllables it accompanies the 
stressed sound. 


III. Having considered the tone-paths which are followed dur- 
ing the utterance of a single sound, we may now discuss the 


18The physiological action is, first, an increase of tension in the vocal cords, 
causing the upglide; second, a relaxation of breath pressure, creating the descent 
of pitch. 

16The sequence of unit-action used in producing the inverse circumflex is the 
opposite of the operational order employed in producing the circumflex. 
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pitch-patterns of successive sounds in connected speech.'? This 
aspect of melody, intonation, pertains to the range of pitch, the 
width of the intervals between sequential sounds, and the con- 
formation of the curves, during the voicing of phrases or 
sentences. A method which may be utilized for recording the 
relative pitch-levels of intonation is the following: 
YES- 
TER- 
HE WENT DAY. 

The nature and functions of intonation may be clarified by a 
brief reference to the related subjects of articulation, emotion, 
and pace of speech. 


The vigorous actuation of speech-sounds normally results in 
a narrowing of the pitch-range and shortening of the span be- 
tween successive sounds. As a paradigm of this principle, we may 
note that French and German, displaving greater articulatory 
energy than English and Spanish, describe on the intonation- 
graph a more restricted course than the latter languages. 


When one gives demonstrative expression to emotional states 
such as astonishment, anger, or joy, the tone is commonly initi- 
ated on a higher note and the intonation displays a wider pitch- 
range'® than when one calmly portrays moods such as doubt 
or réverie. Moreover, if a speaker intensifies the semantic import 
of his expression or gives réstrained utterance to strong feel- 
ings,’® a leveling influence may be evidenced in the pitch-wave. 
(Level intonation, in this sense, is unrelated to the unvaried 
tone of monotonous speech.) Thus, an even tone would render 
more significant the meaning and feeling of the following 
exclamation : 


OH YES, YOU WILL! MY SON! 


Again, in locutions which express moderate degrees of emotion, 
we may note an increase of modulation with groups of low-level 


17Transcriptions may reasonably represent the melody of breath-groups as con- 
tinuous, although voiceless sounds (surds), representing approximately twenty 
per cent of the sounds in connected speech. exhibit no pitch changes. 

1sDuring the emission of a sequence of ascending tones, if the pitch rises too 
high for comfortable production, the voice automatically attacks at a lower pitch 
and repeats the upward progression. 

19Armstrong-Ward, pp. 44 ff. 
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tones interspersed between periodic high notes in a sense-group: 
HE CAPED! 
IS THE ONE WHO ES- 

A rapid pace of utterance also reflects a limiting influence on 
both the range and intervals of speech-waves. This restrictive 
effect pertains for the reason that with accelerated use the artic- 
ulatory and respiratory musculatures are denied sufficient time 
to describe distinctive sound-patterns. Even those languages 
which are highly inflected in deliberate speech, such as Spanish 
and English, manifest restricted pitch characteristics under the 
effects of a rapid tempo of utterance. 


IV. Inasmuch as the pitch-profile mirrors the agency of both 
the speech-sounds and stresses of language, orthoépy and melody 
should be considered together. In this connection Palmer advises: 
“. . . pronunciation and intonation are so bound up with each 
other that it is futile to teach or to learn one without the other.’’*° 
The causal relationship of the phonic features of language and 
the sound-attributes of pitch may be clarified by an example of 
the influence of pure vowel-sounds on inflection: French and 
German, predominating in these sounds, display less modulation 
than English, which is strongly diphthongal. Furthermore, 
phonetic and melodic differences in French and Italian derive 
from consonantal influence on vowel quality. Exemplifying, we 
find that in French and Italian, the short, long, and double con- 
sonants affect vowel duration: The French NON (short) and 
SORBONNE (long) ; the Italian FATO (short) and FATTO 
(long). French vowels are also shortened following the clipped 
enunciation of the unvoiced plosives P,T,C, (POSE, TETE, 
CORPS); and their duration is lengthened after the sonants 
B,D,G, (BETE, DANSE, GRAVE). The phonation of the most 
proximate English equivalents also borders on this practice. 


We have noted that tonetics and pronunciation are not only 
interactionary and mutually dependent, but that they are jointly 
pursuant of a common purpose—the creation of natural-sounding 
speech. Inasmuch as a scheme for transcribing the melody of 
utterance has been projected, we may now valuate the symbolic 
representation of the sounds of spoken language by a method of 


20Palmer, p. v. 
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phonetic transcription." ~The advantages of graphic prescriptions 
for speech-sounds may be enumerated in general as follows: 

(1) they record sounds accurately ; 

(2) they add visual stimuli to auricular appeals; 

(3) They clarify the relationship of orthography and 
pronunciation in cases of inconsistencies and_ir- 
regularities of spelling [examples: English homo- 
nyms MEAT and MEET, KEY and QUAY, BEAR 
and BARE; French VILLE (vil) and FILLE (fi); 
and German RAUCHEN (rauxen) and FRAU- 
CHEN (frauken) ] ;?? 

(4) they furnish foreign sound-symbols for which there 
are no English equivalents (examples: French PEU 
and German GRUN); 

(5) they designate the quantity-values of vowels; 

(6) they indicate substitutions (examples: the German 
replacement of the final letters B, D, G, by P. T, K); 
and 

(7) they facilitate the use of textbooks which employ 
phonetic symbols. 


V. When a syllable receives greater prominence than con- 
tiguous syllables, or a word is heightened in importance above 
adjacent words, the emphasis that lifts these speech-sounds or 
words above the contextual level is called stress. When stress 
is applied, concurrent modifications appear in the tone-curves. 


If an impulse of utterance brings a syllable to attention over 
neighboring sounds, the action is known as accent-stress. Con- 
stituent factors in the creation of such emphasis are inflection 
and intonation, which commonly enforce the stress by an as- 
cending glide (on all but initial syllables). and raising of the 
level of pitch. In this connection, we may note the diverse sound 
conformations of words in which different syllables are con- 
spicuous in the noun, verb, or adjective forms: 

CON- VICT 
VICT (noun); CON- (verb) ; 


EX- PERT 
PERT (noun); EX- (adjective). 


21T wenty-eight teachers, reporting in the questionnaire, indicated the use of 
phonetics, the systems employed comprising the International Phonetic Alphabet, 
diacritical marks, respelling, and several original prescriptive schemes. 

22Cf. Jones (English Phoentics), p. 7. 
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Accent-stress falls on the initial part of the curve of the inflec- 
tion and may be indicated graphically by a dot before the sym- 
bol: YES.7 


Should a speaker give special impressiveness to a word in a 
sense-group with the purpose of clarifying or emphasizing the 
semantic import of his ideas, he would employ sense-stress. Such 
enforcement, generated by an increase of expiratory force 
during the tonal actuation, normally falls on the accentuated 
syllable of the prominent word. When sense-stress is applied, 
the resultant synchronous fluctuations of the voice-paths become 
phenomenal. For example, a sentence without sense-stress would 
ordinarily be characterized by level intonation, as in 

TWO CARS WERE SEEN; 
whereas, if the word TWO were placed under the influence of 
semantic heightening, the tone-pattern would be modified so that 
the sentence would appear: 

TWO 

CARS WERE SEEN. 

Similar alterations in the path of the voice would be effected 
should the vocal punctuation distinguish other words. Each 
sense-group commonly demonstrates one high note; complex and 
compound sentences ordinarily show two maxima. Examples: 


CLEAR 
THE DAY; 
HOME? 
RAIN- 
SINCE IT IS ING, SHALL I REMAIN AT 
or 
MORN- 

HE LEFT IN THE ING 

NOON. 


AND RETURNED AT 
VI. Albeit all important words in a sentence receive some 
degree of sense-stress, the rhythm of utterance, created by the 
periodic recurrence of accentuated speech-sounds, often dictates 
the incidence of the major emphases.?* And concomitantly with 
changes in rhythmic punctuation occur variations in the pitch 


23Armstrong-Ward, pp. 7 ff. 
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accent. When, for instance, we speak the word SIXTEEN in 
isolation, the final syllable receives the stress; while if we follow 
this word with another prominent sound, the accent becomes 
recessive to accommodate the rhythmic principle, as 


SIX- MEN 
WERE 


TEEN THERE. 
The melody of tone is also affected by the alternating beats in 
polysyllables : 


DI- 
PER- 
CU- 

PEN- LAR 

The degree of stress manifested by the periodicity of utter- 
ance is inversely proportional to the enunciative energy expend- 
ed in the voicing of individual speech-sounds. As a result of 
this principle, English and Spanish, exhibiting light articulatory 
emphasis, display strong rhythmic. patterns; whereas German 
and French, with forceful actuations, manifest weak recurrent 
effects. Hence, English and Spanish often present regularly 
prominent syllables interspersed with unstressed sounds, while 
German and French commonly show sequences of even accent. 
Consequently, English and Spanish are characterized by wider 
range of pitch and broader inflection than French and German. 


VII. Having discussed the symbolic depiction of speech- 
sounds, we may now consider the application of the tone-signs 
to the teaching of foreign languages. In this relation, the in- 
structor’s initial efforts should be directed toward the acquisi- 
tion by the student of a ready discrimination of the prescriptions. 
The subsequent procedure should be the development of the 
learner’s ability to make facile use of the signs in language study. 


In the former aspect of instruction, the teacher may write on the 
blackboard numerous discrete syllables, adapting to them the pro- 
per symbols and exemplifying vocally the relevant tone-patterns. 
Each of the sounds should first be voiced several times with 
exaggerated slowness and accentuated degree of pitch; the 
characteristics of normal expression should then be gradually 
incorporated until normal expression is represented. 
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To some students, the primary objective will be the acquisition 
of aptitude in vocalizing known speech-forms in unfamiliar re- 
lationships; to others, the creation of new phonic catenations 
will be requisite. However, inasmuch as melody inheres in the 
oral expression of all languages, the beginner’s problems will 
eventually resolve themselves largely to the conscious adaptation 
to new speech surroundings of the tonal configurations which he 
has previously employed unwittingly. 


To simplify the application of tonetic notation, the oral signs 
which have been utilized in this discussion may be adapted to 
represent not only the melody of isolated vowel-groups, but also 
to depict in one transcription the principal elements of melody— 
inflection, intonation, stress, and pronunciation. For example, 
in a single sentence, the marks showing the inflection may be 
superimposed on the syllables; the intonation may be represented 
by the relative planes of the inflected syllables; dots may be 
used to indicate stress. Further the pronunciation may be mani- 
fested by phonetics. 


As to the development of the student’s ability to apply the 
principles of tonetic notation: the learner may be aided in bridg- 
ing the hiatus between the appreciation, and conversion to use, 
of melodic prescriptions if the instructor employs the example- 
mimicry-memory process. Should the teacher follow this pro- 
cedure, he could initially dictate—for student transcriptions—- 
various series of single sounds; then express speech-melodies 
demonstrating more complicated patterns; and eventually he 
could present complex modulations colored by semantic and 
affective influences. 


The student, after formulating transcriptions of the dictated 
material, should interpret aloud the contents of his symbolic 
record. He may, upon occasion, accompany other beginners 
in dialogue or group responses. Concurrently, the learner should 
observe and imitate mentally the speech-paths of model voices. 
The procedure comprising the repetition, memorization, and 
overlearning, of the voice-signs should be followed persistently 
until new catenations are habituated and general orientation 
is acquired. 


The adoption by the instructor of certain special procedures 
will accelerate the application of the prescriptions to oral ex- 
pression. Among these projects are assignments to students 
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of transcriptions of out-of-class conversations, readings, phono- 
graph recordings, and foreign-language broadcasts. Moreover, 
the use of native speakers as exemplars, either in or out of the 
classroom, will prove effectual. 


VIII. The present exposition has been developed as a conse- 
quent of the fact that the oral methods of teaching foreign 
languages in the United States accord infrequent consideration 
to the melody of speech-sounds. A system of tonetic notation 
has therefore been presented, the design of which has been (1) to 
incite the: apprehension of students of modern foreign languages 
concerning the voice-paths of oral utterance, and (2) to render 
the learners capable of making pragmatic use of this knowledge. 

James Murray 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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FOR TEACHING PORTUGUESE 


Bibliography of Classroom Material 
And Background Reading for the Teacher 


Grammars Brazilian Partuguese 
Agard, Frederick B., From Thought to 
Helio Lobo and R. Word 


W. Willis 
Hills, Ford and Portuguese 
Coutinho Grammar 
Hills, Ford and Portuguese 
Coutinho Grammar Revised 
by L. G. Monsatt 
Ibarra, Francisco Brazilian Portuguese 


and Artur Coelho Self Taught, (Em- 
phasizes Idioms 
and Vocabulary of 
Everyday Use) 
Oehlmeyer, Automar Correspondencia 
Commercial 


Reno, Margarida A Handbook of 
(Chief translator of Brazilian Conver- 
Portuguese, Central sation 
Translating Bureau 
Washington, D.C. 

Serpa, Oswaldo Portugués para Es- 

trangeiros, Key to 
Same 
Williams, E. B. An Introductory 
Portuguese 
Grammar 
Williams, E. B. First Brazilian 
Grammar 


Princeton Univer- 
sity Press 


D. C. Heath and 
Company, San 
Francisco 
D. C. Heath and 
Company, San 
Francisco 

Random House, 
New York 


Language Service 
Center (Companhia 
Editora National, 
Sao Paulo) 

Wilcox and Fallett, 
Chicago 


Language Service 
Center, 18 E. 41st 
St., New York 

F. S. Croft and Com- 
pany, New York 


F. S. Croft and Com- 
pany, New York 
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Portuguese Readers for Class Use 


Carter, Henry Hare 


Dale, George I. 


Espinheira Ariosto 


Hamilton, D. Lee 
and Ned Carey 
Fahs 

Hamilton, D. Lee 
and Ned Carey 
Fahs 

Scanlon, Charles N. 
and Melissa A Cil- 
ley 

Taunay, Alfredo 
de E. 


Wagner, Luiz 
Amaral 


Contos e Anedotas D.C. Heath and 
Brasileiros (A Company, San 
graded Portuguese Francisco 
reader ) 

Artigos e Contos F. S. Croft and 

Company, New 
York 

Viagem Através do Not available as yet 
Brasil (Comprising 
history, geography, 
social science— 

Used in Brazilian 
schools ) 
Anedotas Faceis F. S. Croft and 
Company, New 
York 
Contos do Brasil F. S. Croft and 
Company, New 


York 
First Portuguese Ozford University 
Reader Press 


Innocéncia (Edited D.C. Heath and 
by Maro B. Jones) Company, San 
Francisco 
Nosso Brasil — Ele- Language Service 
mentary Readers Center, New York 
(Adaptable for 
class use) 
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Publications (Revistas) 


Boletim da Unido Pan Americana 


Em Guarda 


Selecées 


Washington, D.C. 
Bureau do Coorde- 
nador de Assuntos 
Inter-Americanos 

Washington, D.C. 
College Department, 
Readers Digest, 
New York 


Background Reading in English 


Calogeras, Joao 
Pandia 


da cunha, Euclides 
Herring, Hubert 
Kelsey, Vera 


Kelsey, Vera 


Loewenstein, Karl 


Rippey, J. Fred 


Verissimo, Erico 


Zweig, Stephan 


History of Brazil — Chapel Hill, Uni- 
translated by Percy versity of North 
Alvin Martin, Stan- Carolina Press 
ford University 


Rebellion in the University of Chi- 


Backlands —trans- cago Press 

lated by Samuel 

Putnam 
America and the Claremont College 
Americas Press 
Seven Keys to Harper Brothers, 
Brazil New York 
Brazil in Capitals | Harper Brothers, 

New York 

Brazil Under Var- Macmillan Company 
gas (From author- New York 


itative sources) 

Latin America and G. P. Putnam Sons, 
the Industrial Age New York 

A Short History of Macmillan Company 


( Available Soon) New York 
Brazilian Literature 
Brazil, Land of the New York 


Future Viking Press, 


Pan American Union 
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Amado, Porge 


Couto, Ruy Ribeiro 


da Cruz, Eddy Dias 


(Marques Rebello) 


da Cruz, Eddy Dias 
(Marques Rebello) 


da Cunha, Euclides 


Freyre, Gilberto 

Jardim, Luis 

Jardim, Luis 
Lobato, Monteiro 
Machado de Assis, 
J. M. 

Mota, Otoniel 
Ortigao, Ramalho 
de Queiroz, E¢a 

de Queiroz, Rachel 


do Rego, Jose Lins 


do Rego, Jose Lins 


Verissimo, Erico 


Verissimo, Erico 
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Background Reading 


in Portuguese 


Terras do Sem Fim Language Service 


Largo da Matriz e 
Outras Historias 

Stela Me Abriu a 
Porta 


Oscarina 


Os Sertoes 


Casa Grande e 
Senzala 

Maria Perigosa— 
Short Stories 

O Boi Aura (para 
Criangas ) 

Urpés 


Dom Casmurro 


Seleta Moderna— 


Choice Selections of 


Best Literature 
Holanda 


A Reliquia 


Caminho de Pedras 


Bangué, Vol. III 


Circo da Cana de 


Agucar 
Fogo Morto 


Gato Preto, em 
Campo de Neve 


Musica ao Longe 


Center, New York 


Livraria, do Globo, 
Porto Alegre, 
Brasil 

Livraria, do Globo, 
Porto Alegre, 
Brasil 
Language Service 
Center, New York 


Livraria Jose Olym- 
pio, Rio de Janeiro 

Livraria Jose Olym- 
pio, Rio de Janeiro 

Companhia Editora 
Nacional Sao Paulo 
Brasil 

William Jackson, 
Rio de Janeiro 

Companhia Editora 
Nacional Sao Paulo 
Brasil 

Language Service 
Center, New York 
Language Service 
Center, New York 
Language Service 
Center, New York 
Livraria Jose Olym- 
pio, Rio de Janeiro 


Livraria Jose Olym- 
pio, Rio de Janeiro 

Livraria, do Globo, 
Porto Alegre, 
Brasil 

Livraria do Globo 
Porto Alegre, 
Brasil 
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NOTE: Portuguese books are available through foreign dealers 
listed below: 


Dictionaries—Michaelis Standard for Schools 
Portugués - Inglés 
Inglés - Portugués 
Language Service Senter, New York 
Richardson (1 volume) 
Inglés - Portugués 
Portugués - Inglés 
David McKay, Philadelphia 
Alvaro Franco (1 volume) ~...000.-0000002.... 2.25 
Inglés - Portugués 
Portugués - Inglés 
Language Service Center, New York 
Pequeno Dicionario Brasileiro da Lingua 
3.75 
All Portuguese 
Language Service Center, New York 


Publishing Houses 
G. E. Stechert & Co., 31-37 East Tenth Street, New York 
Bretano’s, (611 West Seventh St., Los Angeles, New York 
Franz C. Feger, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Wilcox and Follett Co., 255 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Language Service Center, 18 East Forty-first St., New York 
(Specializes in Brazilian books) 
Compiled by: Grace W. Hill 
Extension Division, University of California, Los Angeles 
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SE VIERES A NORTE-AMERICA ... 


(Emitido para Lisboa pela autora, na por 
NEC a convite do OW1) Ilda Stichini 
Meu Amigo: 
Se vieres a Notre-América, vais fazer-me um favor: 
Naqueéle teu livrinho de lembrangas, onde ha muito anotaste: 
“Ndo esquecer na minha visita aos Estados Unidos: 


primeiro: Visitar as grandes organisagdes fabris com seu sector 
de montagens, duma milha de extenséo, donde saem por més 500 
avides bombadeiros prontos a entrar em combate. 


segundo: Estudar a formidavel engenharia construtora dos 
“arranha-céus” com seus jardins plantados a 1250 pés de altura. 


terceiro: Observar 0 movimento de Quinta Avenida, as cinco 
horas da tarde. 


quarto: Visitar os estidios cinematograficos de Hollywood e 
ver de perto as estrelas milionarias.”’ 


Vais fazer-me a favor de acrescentar: Quinto: Vér o coracao 
da Notre-América. 


Perdoa-me vir dar-te conselhos . . . mas, antes que os teus 
olhos se queimem no acobreado da paisagem outonal da Nova 
Inglaterra ou de te melancolisares na contemplagéo das neves 
do Natal, nao deixes, se vieres 4 América, de o observar em 
toda a sua grandeza, éste coracgao que nao conheces: Auxilio ao 
mais fraco, uma organisada e sistematica barreira de defesa em 
torno da criatura humana; um ritmico e persistente movimento 
na intencao de desbravar de dificudades o caminho de vida de 
cada um. A preocupagéo de nomalizar o ambiente diario aos 
invalidos, aos fracos; a empenho de inventar uma vida aos que 
a nao tém! Vem ver. 


Mas nao procures vé-lo do alto do Empire State ou da varanda 
dum jardim de “arranha-céus” . . . Vem para o canto da rua 
duma escola; vés aquéle grnde policia extra ? nao tem outro 
trabalho a seu cargo que nao seja: levar as criancas dum lado ao 
outro da rua quando entram e saem na escola. 


Segue mais adiante; ha dois dias que cae neve, dos telhados 
escorrem caprichosas franjas de cristal que a temperatura gélida 
deixou nos beirais . . . Repara para as embocaduras de algumas 
das ruas transyersais; ja estao vedadas com barreiras, para que 
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os automdéveis nao passem por elas, enquanto ha neve e as 
criangas brincam!... 


Agora, sobe para um elétrico, repara no condutor, € como 
todos os condutores do mundo, nem pior nem melhor; pa- 
rece-te inacessivel? . . . coragem; pregunta-lhe se te pode dar 
uma informagao ... Vés ?! Nao te responde sim nem nao, 
responde : “of course’! a expressao continua a ser a mesma mas, 
of course que te da a informacgao! E com o mesmo ar, 1a vai éle 
agora ajudar a descer uma senhora idosa, e muitas vezes, leva-la 
até ao passeio. Nao te surpreendas; a ti que és mogo e forte, se 
tiveres muitos embrulhos, também vem ajudar-te! 


Repara agora na confianga com que aquéle cégo vai pelas 
ruas ... trabalha, tem um emprego que lhe da_ ilusao de que 
é igual a toda a gente. Vai ao correio, vai fazer cmopras, entra e 
sai nos elétricos, nas papelarias, e depois, alegremente vai tomar 
o seu lanche numa “cafeteria” da Broadway. Tudo se passa 
naturalmente sem que ninguem se demore a contempla-lo triste- 
mente com olhos lastimosos; 0 condutor do carro ajuda-o a subir 
e a descer, o policia pde-no no passeio, a empregada da papelaria 
vem trazé-lo a porta. E, se tem um cao, 0 seu cao tem sdbre 
Os outros caes varios previlégios: pode viajar de elétrico aos pés 
do seu dono, e . . . nao tem comida racionada durante a guerra! 

Nao acabaria nunca da contar-te coisas destas! 


A tua primeira palavra inglesa, se vieres 4 América, sei eu 
quando a diras . . . Ao sair duma loja, ao leres num letreiro 
pregado na porta de saida: “Nao perdeste nodo?” Dum salto 
olharas os teus embrulhos; justamente o que mais falta te 
faria, tinha-lo deixado sdbre a balcao! Quando encarares ae 
novo com o letreiro da porta, sorriras meio humilhado, meto 
irénico mas, conhego-te, has de murmurar: “thanks”. 


Como nasceu, quem fundou éste movimento de cuidado e 
auxilio? Foi Washington? Jefferson? Lincoln? Foi um governo? 
um municipio? Que importa?! Existe, E’ éle 0 coragéo da 
América, a romper palpitante por entre os ntimeros fabulosos das 
suas estatisticas, por entre as engrenagens brutais da sua 
poderosa forca produtora. 


Nao me acreditas? Are you sure? ... Vem ver .. . please! 
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E antes que as saudades trasbordando do teu coragéo cresgam 
tao alto que te cubram os olhos . . . nao te esquegas; depois das 
tuas quatro “maravilhas”’, a minha: o coragao da Norte-América. 
Se o vires, conhego-te, facilmente cantaras quando os outros 
cantam: God Bless América, Land That I Love. 


The editors wish to express their deep regret at the 
death, on May 31, of Professor Maro Beath Jones, pro- 
fessor emeritus of Pomona College. Dr. Jones retired 
from active duty in 1940. He was the editor of several 
textbooks, and a pioneer in the field of Portuguese, hav- 
ing organized the study of that language at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. Also he compiled a dictionary for the 
Romanian government, for which he was decorated with 
the order of the Star of Romania. Dr. Jones was active 
in many other languages, such as German, French, Italian, 
Russian, and Czech. His contributions, which were an- 
ticipated for the future, will be greatly missed. 


Once more may we express our profound sympathy. 
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Dr. José Padin, member of the Superior Council of Educa- 
tion of Puerto Rico, will be the principal speaker at the gradu- 
ation exercises of the colleges at Rio Piedras on June 1. Dr. 
Padin arrived Sunday, May 6, in Puerto Rico and is staying at 
the University’s Guest House. 


This will be Dr. Padin’s second visit to Puerto Rico this 
year. The first was in January, when he was accompanied by Dr. 
Lindsay Rogers of Columbia University, New York. Its object 
was the meeting of the Council. Drs. Padin and Rogers are the 
two non-resident members of this body. 


José Padin was born in San Juan, May 3, 1886. He received 
his B. S. at Haverford College, Pennsylvania, in 1907. The 
following year this same institution conferred upon him an 
M. A., and, in 1931, the degree of Doctor of Laws. In 1933 the 
University of Puerto Rico conferred on him the degree of Doctor 
of Letters. Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire, con- 
ferred on him the degree of Doctor of Pedagogy in 1934. 


Dr. Padin started his career in the School System of Puerto 
Rico as a teacher of English and Subinspector in Corozal and 
Salinas in 1908. In 1912 he held this same position in Arecibo. 
From 1913 to 1916 he was General Superintendent of Schools. 
From 1916 to 1917 Sub-Commissioner of Education. From 
1917 to 1930 he was Managing Director of the Spanish American 
Department for D. C. Heath and Company, the publishing house 
with which he has been associated since 1936. 


In 1930 Dr. Padin was appointed Commissioner of Educa- 
tion by President Hoover, continuing to discharge the duties 
of this office under the first term of the late President Roosevelt 
until 1936. He was President of the now abolished Board of 
Trustees of the University of Puerto Rico. He has been Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of the School of Tropical 
Medicine, the Board of Pensions for Teachers, the Institute 
of Literature, the Junior Red Cross, the Insular Council of 
Boy Scouts, and the Commission for the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis in Children of School Age; and Vice-President of the 
Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Library and the Y.M.C.A. 


Among his outstanding works we mention NOCIONES 
DE AGRICULTURA TROPICAL, EXHORTATIONS, 
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THE PROBLEM OF TEACHING ENGLISH TO THE 
PEOPLE OF PUERTO RICO, and AMERICAN CITI- 
ZENSHIP AND OTHER ADDRESSES. Among the works 
which he has annotated for school use are: EL MERCADER 
DE VENECIA (The Merchant of Venice) and MISERI- 
CORDIA. 


Of Dr. Padin’s addresses, the one which, without doubt, 
is best remembered is the one given in the Union Cathedral 
in Miramar in 1931, in which he stated the problem of the 
educational uncertainty of Puerto Rico. 


D. C. Heath and Company this year will celebrate sixty years 
of publishing. Late in 1885 the publishing firm of Ginn and 
Heath was dissolved and the new firm, established by Daniel 
Collamore Heath, started on its way with thirteen books and 
eleven pamphlets. These were chiefly in science and modern 
languages, two subjects that Mr. Heath had the vision to antici- 
pate would play an important part in future school curriculums. 
In a recent interview, Mr. Dudley R. Cowles, president of D. C. 
Heath and Company, said, “We were fortunate that in our early 
years our steps were guided by men who as experienced educa- 
tors believed strongly that an important part of their business 
was to advance the cause of American education by making as 
good books as it was possible for us to make. That purpose has 
remained a guide to the Company ever since. During the last 
sixty years Heath has pioneered in new fields, and recently has 
developed a large and strong list in the elementary field. In the 
high school and college fields Heath is going vigorously ahead to 
keep abreast of the many educational changes that a changing 
world demands. We have produced an increasing number of 
texts meeting educational requirements so closely that several of 
our series have been and are being used by the millions. It has 
always been our purpose to watch and understand the trends in 
education and to anticipate if possible or at least to meet 
promptly the educators’ demands for textbooks as tools to carry 
forward their programs. 


“Sixty,” Mr. Cowles said, “is a fine age. We are old enough 
to profit by our experience; young enough to look ahead with 
enthusiasm, to redouble our efforts, and to do our share in meet- 
ing the new and difficult demands the postwar world will make 
on American schools and American publishers.” 
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Plans are being perfected for an Inter-American Workshop 
to be held at Stanford University in collaboration with the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs from 
June 21 - August 18. The staff of the workshop will be mem- 
bers of the Stanford faculty who are specialists in Latin Ameri- 
can matters and visiting scholars and lecturers from Latin 
America. A Spanish house for women students who are in- 
terested in perfecting their knowledge of spoken Spanish will 
be operated. Spanish language, motion pictures, programs 
of music, dramatic readings, exhibits of art, handicrafts and 
publications about Latin America will supplement the class 
room discussions. Further information and enrollment blanks 
may be obtained from Dr. Juan B. Rael, Director of Inter- 
American Workshop, Department of Romanic Languages, 
Stanford University, California. 


The Committee on Teacher Education, the American Council 
on Education’s newly appointed group charged with the respon- 
sibility for further implementing the work and findings of the 
Commission on Teacher Education, announced this week the 
appointment of Dr. L. D. Haskew as its Executive Secretary. 
Offices for the committee will be located at 525 W. 120th 
St., New York 27, N. Y., where Dr. Haskew, who is on leave 
from his position as Director of Teacher Education at Emory 
University, will assume direction of the Committee’s pro- 
gram on April 1. 


The Committee on Teacher Education plans to devote its 
major attention to assisting school systems, institutions, and 
organized agencies with problems involving the recruitment 
and education of teachers, bringing to bear upon those prob- 
lems the experience of the Commission on Teacher Education 
and its professional staff. Several volumes reporting and 
analyzing the Commission’s experiences are already available, 
and additional publications are scheduled to appear this year. 
Those already published are: Teachers for Our Times; Evalu- 
ation in Teacher Education; Teacher Education in Service; 
and The College and Teacher Education. 


Membership for the new Committee on Teacher Education 
has been chiefly from the former Commission on Teacher 
Education. Chairman is Professor E. S. Evenden, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and other members are: Pro- 
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fessor Karl W. Bigelow, also of Teachers College; Professor 
Russell M. Cooper, University of Minnesota; Professor Mildred 
English, Georgia State College for Women; President Charles 
W. Hunt, Oneonta (N.Y.) State Teachers College; Dr. A. J. 
Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia; Dean Ralph 
W. Tyler, University of Chicago; and President George F. 
Zook, American Council on Education. 


INTER-AMERICAN LIFE WORKSHOP 


An Inter-American Life Workshop will be held at Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee from June 11 to July 18, 1945. 
Its purpose is to prepare teachers and others to assume leader- 
ship in developing better understanding among the peoples of 
the Americas. The program will include general meetings, 
interest groups, informal activities and individual conferences. 

Opportunities will be provided for association with Latin 
American students in the colleges of the University Center. 
Other features of the Workshop include arts and crafts, music, 
exhibits, sound films, social activities, and outdoor fiesta. 

The workshop staff will include three full-time consultants 
and will be supplemented by several visiting consultants assign- 
ed by the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs and by the 
United States Office of Education. A panel of professors from 
Peabody College, Scarritt College, and Vanderbilt University 
will be available for consultation and for lectures. 


The participants are expected to give full time to the work- 
shop. A maximum of eight credit hours may be earned by 
workshop participants. The tuition and registration fees for 
eight credit hours are $39.50. Address inquiries to Henry 
Harap, Peabody College, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 
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FRANCE: HER LIBERATION AND FUTURE* 


It is rather unusual for an actor to speak lines written by 
himself, but today it is not as an actor but as a Frenchman, 
I am addressing you. 


I have no intention of delivering a lecture, but I have written 
down a few notes because I am unable to improvise in English. 
As a matter of fact I am unable also to improvise in French 
either! 


I want you to know that we have the deepest affection and 
gratitude, not only for the American armies which have taken 
such an active part in the liberation of our soil, but also be- 
cause of the generosity of the American people toward those 
less fortunate than themselves. 


France, right now, is like a person in a state of convalescence. 
awakening from a nightmare, eager to breathe again in freedom 
after four years of the most cruel, ruthless, and savage domina- 
tion. 


But always, throughout French history, some miracle has 
happened to guide her and save her in her darkest hours. I call 
it a miracle that when France was beaten in 1940, when she 
stood alone without allies, but England, (who was then as ill- 
prepared as she was herself) when the whole world was stunned 
by her defeat and by the threat this meant to all humanity . . . 
a man, an obscure General, said: “No, it is not true. France 
has lost a battle but she has not lost the war! Tremendous 
forces both in Europe and overseas have not yet entered this 
conflict. But they will, and on that day the might of arms 
will be reversed, and the civilized nations will win this war!” 


This man, General de Gaulle, who has been the symbol of 
French resistance and honor and the beacon towards which 
looked the patriots of the underground in their obscure fight, 
and the Free French army in Lybia . . . this man has shown 
himself today to be a statesman whose wisdom, nobleness, and 
faith, has rallied behind him the whole French nation! 

Ever since my arrival in the United States, I have been asked 


*Excerpts from the address made by Lieutenant Jean-Pierre Aumont, of tke 
French Army, at the meeting of the Modern Language Association of Southern 
California in Glendale, April 28, 1945. 
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numerous questions about General de Gaulle, and I have been 
amazed that this man, whose aims have always been so straight, 
whose sole purpose have been to fight the Germans, liberate 
France, and help the Allies win this war, . . . I have been 
amazed to find this man so grossly misunderstood! 


Because he succeeded in uniting political Parties, some people 
have asked me: “Is de Gaulle a Communist?” and other people 
have asked: “Is de Gaulle a Dictator?” Still others have told 
me very seriously: “That he wanted all the people in France to 
make a personal oath of allegiance to himself!” 


No use falling for that. These are but stories concocted 
by people who have no knowledge of France or who are pur- 
posely trying to harm us. How could this man who stood alone 
to fight the Nazis when everything seemed lost, how could he 


adopt today those very doctrines he has always hated an 
denounced ? 


The truth is that General de Gaulle is such a fervent follower 
of democracy that he considers himself but a guardian of the 
interests of France until the day, (very near now, let us hope!) 
when our three million prisoners will come back, and free 
elections will take place. Women, for the first time in French 
history, are now able to vote! 


If France is not yet in perfect health as she used to be, it is 
because the Germans have killed thousands upon thousands of 
our patriots. They have tortured thousands of them in order to 
get, or rather to try to get from them, information. I will not 
tell you of the many cases of. bestiality of which I know: such 
as crucified children, women herded together in churches and 
then burned alive . . . This seems almost impossible to believe, 
yet it is true! 


The Germans still have in their possesion three million young 
French men and women. Doubtless you saw in the newspapers 
recently, photographs of young American prisoners . . . saw 
how frightful was their condition after only a few weeks at a 
German concentration camp. They were mere skeletons! Imagine 
then the terrible condition of those Frenchmen who have been 
held as prisoners for five years! 


The Germans have taken out of France most of the food 
and livestock; they have even confiscated the wines in order to 
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convert these into gasoline for their tanks! Yes . . . the delicate 
French wines which are known all over the world as symbols of 


gaiety and joy, helped feed the tanks which killed many of your, 
and my, brothers! 


Railroad stations, bridges, canals, roads . . . all have been 
destroyed either by Allied bombardment or by retreating Ger- 
man armies. This means that transportation is extremely diffi- 
cult and that food, coal, and other necessities can barely be 
transported from one region to another. For instance, there 
will be meat in one region but no wheat: and there will be wheat 
in another region but no meat: and it will be impossible to ex- 
change these products because of lack of transportation. Re- 
cruiting food, transportation, rebuilding of our destroyed cities, 
strengthening of our army—these are a few of France’s great 
problems ! 


From the day I landed in Southern France, on August 15, 
1944, to the day we reached the Rhine, February, 1945, I had 
the opportunity of seeing a great deal of the French provinces. 
In the south, in the center of France, in Burgundy, in the 
Vosges sector, and also in Alsace, I could realize that if in the 
country the peasants, more or less, were successful in exchang- 
ing and helping one another to feed themselves, the situation 
in the large towns was rather terrible. 


During a leave I spent in Paris, I could understand how diffi- 
cult this winter has been without coal and with but little food 
for the Parisians. And for them, this was the fifth winter under 
these conditions! 


I know that many American soldiers and officers wrote to 
their families that the people of France were not starving, as 
they had been led to believe, and some of the French who invited 
them to dine offered good food, as well as a very friendly wel- 
come. 


Well. that is true. But there is something these Americans did 
not know. The French, if you will allow me to use a French 
expression: “Le saignaient aux quatre veines,’’ which trans- 
lated, means that they offered, that night, the rations which 
were to last them for weeks, and they offered the bottles of 
wine which they kept in their cellars during those four lean 
years especially to celebrate their liberation with their American 
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friends, to thank them and to welcome them. And they were 
happy to do so! 


I think that this re-birth of our literature brought closer to 
us the simple and elementary themes of life and death, of 
honor and patriotism. To know these new writers as well as our 
classics, is of extreme importance to the future relationship 
of our two countries. 


French intellectual discipline, logic, and clarity, as illustrated 
by Descartes and Pascal, are obviously valuable to all people. 

I know that it is not before you, who do such great work 
not only in teaching foreign languages and literature but also 
in trying to make your pupils understand the soul of these 
foreign countries . . . it is not before you that I must stress 
the importance of cultural exchanges. The extent of the sacrifices 
by our two_countries, twice in a generation, is proof of a com- 
E munity of interest which is worth cherishing in the future. 


The American soldiers in Europe, fighting so far away 
from their homes and families, in countries where their fathers 
fought 25 years ago, for the same ideals, deserve the greatest 
respect and admiration. I have been able, personally, to see 
the brotherhood which firmly unites the American and French 
soldiers. In Italy, I was a member of an American Tank Batal- 
lion: in southern France I landed with one of your most glorious 
units, the Third Infantry Division, on D-Day, H-Hour: I was 
the only French officer with them, and when we left our ship 
to go in small debarkation boats, called “L.C.V.P.’s,” my 
§ American friends allowed me to land first, saying, “We know 
what landing in France means to you!” 


Two years ago, when I was going from the U. S. to north 
Africa in order to join the Free French Divisions, I spent three 
weeks on a Liberty ship with thousands of American boys. 
One of the officers asked me to give them some French lessons. 
The first day on the deck, I had about a hundred pupils. I asked 
them if they would know anything about French. They didn’t. 
So I said, “Well, we have to start from the beginning. Let us 
take the verb “to be”... (I am: je suis). Immediately several 
of them stood up, said, “Oh no, it’s too difficult!” . . . and left! 
Later, my other pupils asked me to teach them only such phrases 


as: 
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MODERN LANGUAGE FORUM 
“Bonjour Mademoiselle. 
Voulez vous un enbrasser ?” 


Well, in war-time it is quite understandable that dough-boys. 


when arriving in a new country, should try primarily to have 
fun. 


But with the peace to come, I think we should all definitely 
learn more of foreign languages, than: “How do you do, 
Mademoiselle. How about a kiss?” 


If peace is to rest on cooperation between the nations and 
the people of the world, it must be based upon a broad under- 
standing between them. To get an appreciation of the prob- 
lems, the needs, and the desires of other peoples, a knowledge 
of foreign languages is an absolute necessity. 


France. in the future, is going to play a decisive part as a 
link between the U. S. and England, on the one side, and 
Russia on the other. Her geographical situation as well as her 
traditions makes this inevitable. France is also the crossroad 
between Scandinavian and Nordic peoples on the one side and 
Mediterranean and African peoples on the other. 


By instilling a love and understanding of France in the hearts 
of young Americans today, you are making a tremendous 
contribution to the world in which life, in peace-time, can and 
will be happier than it has ever been! 


JEAN-PIERRE AUMONT 
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THE SAME WORLD YET 
Misanthrope or Plain Dealer 


Comedies are expected to be funny, or by modern definition: 
“laughable, especially from oddness or absurdity.” Now this 
seems like an apt enough definition for a great many comedies, 


but Le Misanthrope does not seem to be one of them. When 
Alceste asks : 


“Aurez-vous bién le front de me vouloir en face 
Excuser les horreurs de tout ce qui passe?” 


Philinte, essentially the reasonable, honnéte homme, is forced to 
concede, “Non: .. . toute marche par cabale et par pur intérét.” 

No, Alceste’s cynical dissillusionment is almost entirely justi- 
fiable, and hardly funny at all. It is not a funny situation for the 
very reason that we, all of us, have had somewhat of Alceste’s 
saine disillusionment about the world of men and its equivocal 
ways. There are moments when the same depression overcomes 
us and we join with him in wishing that we could be rid of it 
all and go live on a desert isle?, or like him we retire despair- 
ingly, “Dans ce petit coin sombre, avec mon chargin.” 


But these moments come and go, and happily for us we manage 
like Philinte to take mankind as it comes; and more often than 
not we humor its foibles an are greatful to those that humor 
ours. I, personally, sympath‘ze with Alceste. There is that in his 
character that appeals to the idealist in all of us. His is a Uto- 
pian ideal upon which we were more or less misinformed by 
well-meaning adults in our child-hood. But unlike Alceste, most 
of us relinquish the cherished ideals of perfection (with no little 
reluctance) upon perceiving that the world of men is in reality 
constructed on a vastly inferior model. And after due observa- 
tion we come to agree with Philinte, that: 


“Te monde par nos soins ne se changera pas.” 
And we forbear, good-humoredly, to attempt the impossible. 
It is the apparent futility of it all that weakens our desire and 
convinces us of the virtue of resignation. Thus it is ourselves 
that we set about changing in order to meet the modified stand- 
ards of society. 


Alceste, on the stage, demonstrates the results of that deter- 


‘The ‘desert’ motif cemes from Guazzo, Civil Conversations. 
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mined strength of conviction that we feel so sadly lacking in 
ourselves. The bizarre efforts almost move us to laughter. There 
is an absurdity about the ineffectualness of the gesture, an 
almost ridiculous air in the young man’s obstinate conviction, 
that stirs our sense of humor. Yet the whole thing is too close 
to being actual courage to be really funny. In fact we cannot help 
but admire the young man for his idealistic determination 
even as we smile at his quixotic efforts. 


Undoubtedly there is much of Moliére that went into the crea- 
tion of Alceste’s character. For the most part, a very young 
Moliére. This probably accounts for his sympathetic treatment, 
at times almost tender handling of this character. But it is an 
older, wiser, more tempered Moliére whom he expresses in the 
character of Philinte. In this play, the author appears to be 
smiling indulgently at the extremes of a youthful idealism which 
he understands thoroughly without condemning or condoning 
entirely. He, as a man of good sense and with the gift of humor, 
has learned better. But there seems to be an implicit admission 
on the author’s part that the learning process isn’t exactly easy. 


Alceste, the eternally disillusioned young man, finds that the 
world no longer holds any interest for him since it refuses to 
play the game his way. So at the end of the play, on the thresh- 
hold of life and youth, we see him ready to become a recluse 
to escape the degradation of compromise. He will forego society 
in order that he may achieve his way of life on a desert isle, 
“Ou d’étre homme d’honneur on ait la liberté.”’ 


These are the words of a very young man who has not yet 
learned that life does not quite make allowances for Utopian 
existences, no matter how sincere the desire for them. Moliére 
clearly shows his sympathetic understanding of Alceste’s youth- 
ful heroics when he has Philinte say gaily: 


“Allons, Madame; allons employer toute chose 
Pour rompre le dessein que son coeur se propose.” 


But the light gaiety and airiness of this closing couplet, and of 
the play as a whole, is achieved by the hand of one who has 
mastered the art of moderating tragedy with a smile, in a world 
where even tragedy has its ambiguities and is intricately bound 
up with comedy in an inexplicable fashion confusing to man. 
Moliére knew; and as he smiles indulgently in that last couplet, 
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we believe with him that Alceste, being essentially a very human 
young man, (his love for the sprightly Céliméne proves him 
guilty of that weakness) that it is only a matter of time before 
he will reconcile himself to the intriguing ways of men, if only 
to escape the boredom and monotony of no intrigue and no 
Céliméne. 


Le Misanthrope, as a comedy, is not actually amusing, as I 
started out to say, but it possesses a wistful humor that is re- 
markably apt in evoking a sympathetic smile. 


Nancy KuTNESKI 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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Lector Hispanoamericaao. By Arturo Torres-Rioseco and Luis Monguié. (Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1944. 158 pages.) 


The aim of the authors has been to present a series of pictures of all the 
Spanish American countries and Spain in simple yet adult Spanish. 


There are fifteen essays which are botk informative and interesting. Each 
essay is followed by a short cuestionario and a grammar review. The grammar 
reviews consist, for the most part, of sentences to be completed by the proper 
verb form. Each lesson also includes a poem by an author from the country 
studied. As the authors recommend having the students learn and recite them to 
acquire the rhythm of Spanish sentences, the poems have been chosen for their 
phonetic rather than literary value. There is also a good bibliography of sup- 
plementary reading on each country: magazine articles and books written in 
English, and good English translations of Spanish American literature. The 
vocabulary at the end is adequate. Forty-eight clear illustrations add much to 
the interest and attractiveness of the book. 


The authors have stated that their aim is to write a book simple enough for 
beginners and yet avoid ‘‘manufactured’’ Spanish. In the first four lessons only 
present tense is used. In the fifth lesson the reader meets both past tenses, and 
by the eighth lesson he has met all the indicative and subjunctive tenses ordinarily 
used in Spanish speech. While second semester students can read the first few 
lessons easily. I believe that the book is best suited to third semester students in 
high school. 

NANNIE GIBBS 
Long Beach Polytechnic High School 
* * 
Lucio V. Mansilla, Una excursidn a los indios ranqueles edited by Otis H. Green. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1944. xi+225 pp. text; Ixxx pp. vocabulary. 


Professor Green is justified, I think, in presenting this Argentinian classic to 
students of Spanish in the United States as “‘a beautiful and a thrilling book.” 
A personal account of a diplomatic mission to the leading Indian chiefs of 
western Argentina in 1870, it possesses indisputable value as a historic docu- 
ment, one written, moreover, with verve and humor. The humanitarian zeal of 
this distinguished nephew of Juan Manuel de Rosas, his vindication of the 
Ranqueles as Argentinians, worthy of being incorporated in the expanding com- 
monwealth, give a marked social significance to the work. The ideal of justice 
and sincerity in dealing with a minority group upheld by the Colonel, a paralizi 
to Hernandez’ defense of that other vanishing type of 19th century Argentina, 
the gaucho, provides a basis for Professor Green’s characterization and imparts 
a timeliness to the work, today. These elements, together with an exalted spirit 
of adventure, a love of the rugged out-door life, and the frank realism of a 
soldier and frontiers-man in recounting a series of unique experiences, make tne 
work an essentially masculine one, which should provide excellent reading for a 
class of ex-soldiers or of adolescent hero-worshippers. 


I question whether the third-year college class of the nineteen forties (tce 
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level of achievement for which the editor considers this work appropriate), com- 
posed as it is chiefly of women students, would enter into the fullest enjoyment 
of some of the scenes and activities depicted by Mansilla. The chief interest for 
them would lie, very possibly, in the frank, at times candid, portrayal by the 
author of his own personality in these letters to his friend Santiago, the original 
form in which the work was conceived. His physical prowess, his concern for 
fame and honor, the audacity and astuteness of his actions are not unbefitting 
the Spanish conqueror of colonial days, but tkese qualities are tempered by a 
forbearance and a spirit of fellowship with the Indian, that are esentially 
modern. The reader is readily engrossed in the swift reactions of this adaptable 
and extremely self-confident individual, ever vigilant to detect deception in his 
““hermano,”’ the hospitable chief, Mariano Rosas, not averse to gestures of 
bravado, a clever actor when the situation demands it, but withal a warm- 
hearted nature whose I[laneza is in the best Spanish tradition. 


The task of reducing Mansilla’s work to a volume one half of its original 
size requires discernment, but it is not so exacting as one might at first assume. 
Mansilla wrote in a leisurely, discursive style, interpolating freely personal re- 
flections and philosophic musings which play over a wide range of subjects. 
By deleting these digressions, without altering the language of the work, Pro- 
fessor Green has entered attention on the narrative element, thereby stimu- 
lating the reader’s interest as the unabridged version scarcely could have done. 
A brief and adequate introduction prefaces the text, which is printed with 
marginal notes to facilitate rapid reading. An excellent map and pen drawings 
serve as illustrative material. The following misprints will undoubtedly be 
corrected in a later edition: p. 6, 1. 11. Consiguiria: p. 6, 1. 18, ché; p. 7, 
1. 20, nungin; p. 16, 1. 10, “entre las piernas [y] él queddse colgado’’; 
p. 20, 1. 20, acampanos; p. 75, 1. 29, exanimaba; p. 105, 1. 29, vigorasamente; 
p. 144, 1. 17, Sanatas. Note 5, p. 43, introducing Carmen, might well have 
been amplified in view of the important part played by this Indian woman in 
the success of Mansilla’s expedition, a part resembling in certain respects that of 


Marina in her relations to Cortés. Chapter II of the complete work provides 
pertinent details. 


If taken up with the proper group of students, this authentic work, which 
contributes to an appreciation of the gaucho as well as the Indian in Argentinian 
life, should fulfill the promise of Professor Green's enthusiastic descriptives. 


ANNA KRAUSE 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * 

Spanish American Short Stories graded for elementary students by Sherman 
Eoff and Paul C. King. The Macmillan Co., 1944. Text, pp. xvii-133; 
vocabulary and exercises, pp. 137-204. $1.60. 


Spanish instructors in quest of an elementary reader that presents the 
Latin American theme will find much to commend in this carefully edited 
text. The authors have selected some nineteen short stories, adapting and ar- 
ranging them according to difficulties of vocabulary, syntax, and range of verb 
forms used, their aim being to provide a foundation for literary reading in 
the first year of Spanish study. The material, while it will not satisfy all 
tastes, has been well chosen for its basic human appeal, its freshness and var- 
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iety. A humorous tale by Dr. Atl has been included, a character study and 
a sophisticated romance by Horacio Quiroga, sketches of rural life in the river 
Plate region by Javier Viana and Benito Lynch, as well as selections in lighter 
vein by less widely known authors. The collection does not pretend to the 
completeness or representative character of the anthology, but it does provide, 
none the less, a very adequate introduction to the study of Latin American 
manners and psychology. 


In consonance with their aim, the editors have given special attention to 
exercises and teaching aids designed to encourage vocabulary building and 
literary appreciation. Each story is prefaced by a brief foreword in English 
on the artist and his significance, together with pertinent comments paving 
the way for comprehension. That on El gaucho by Justo Sierra will be es- 
pecially enlightening to the beginner making his first acquaintance with this 
famous type. The preliminary lesson on cognates and synonyms and the brief 
exercises, following each lesson, which give practice on word study, are 
unique, I think, for an elementary Spanish reader. Other aids to reading 
facility, such as the visual vocabulary at the foot of the page for less common 
forms, the notes on radical changing and reflexive verbs, and the generous and 
varied exercises correlating the study of grammatical forms, permit an early 
use of the work in the elementary course. 


We read in the Introduction that the authors have sought ‘‘to preserve as 
much as possible the style of the original stories’’ in making their abridge- 
ments and substitutions. This may well be, but in order to keep the vocabu- 
lary within the limtis of the Keniston and Buchanan counts (70% falls within 
the limits of the 1000 most commonly used words), numerous changes were 
required, in some instances, which preserve the narrative interest, but in- 
evitably transform the original style. So it is with Lynch’s La espina de 
junco, in which local color, the racy idiom of the pampa, and deft, psycho- 
logical insinuation, so typical of this author, are necessarily sacrificed to a 
great extent. One would hesitate to see Lynch excluded, however, even at 
this price. 


The edition is notably free of misprints for a war-time publication and 
the vocabulary is adequate. The pen sketches, those inspired by Latin 
American originals, especially, bring zest to the work. It is, on the whole, 
a welcome addition to the store of acceptable literary texts, meager at best, 
which supply the needs of the college student of elementary Spanish. 

ANNA KRAUSE 
University of California at Los Angeles 
+ * 
Modern French Course. By Mathurin Dondo. (Fraser and Squair Grammar 
Series. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 1945. 2 vol. 


Teachers who have used Dondo’s Modern French Course and liked it will 
be pleased to have this new Modern French Course. The changes that have 
been made are in form appearance. There are two volumes instead of one; 
the pages are larger and the material has ample space. A number of photo- 
graphs (not very well reproduced) showing typical French people, costumes 
and scenes have been added at the beginning of each volume; there are at- 
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tractive sketches of French landscapes through the text and the illustrations 
for the conversation lessons have been improved. 


The actual text is unchanged from that of the revised edition of the original 
Modern French Course. This was deservedly popular for years so most French 
teachers are probably acquainted with it. For those who are not, a few words 
of explanation may be in order. There are eight units of five lessons each 
in the first volume and seven plus a review unit in the second. This division 
into units simplifies planning the semester's work and makes for easier testing. 
There is an excellent introductory unit of five lessons on pronunciation. The 
short reading texts at the beginning of each lesson appeal to students because 
they are true to life and humorous. Some are based on classroom and 
family situations, others, on French life and culture. The former builds up 
a vocabulary of useful everyday words and the latter, a little knowledge of 
French institutions, customs, literature and art. The lessons are not long; a 
high school class should be able to finish the first volume of forty lessons 
in a year. The grammatical explanations are as far removed as possible from 
the abstract, technical rules of the old fashioned language texts which used 
to leave ordinary students bewildered. They are simple and concrete with 
many examples. Pronunciation and oral work are accorded considerable 
space with a special optional conversation lesson at the end of each unit. 

Modern French Course is especially suited to high school classes but my 
experience has shown that college students also like it. In its attractive new 
two volume format, it should be more popular than ever. 


STELLA LOVERING 
Los Angeles City College 


* * 
Harrison, Salomay Lauderdale. Lindas Tierras de México. Boston, D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1944. xvi-204, (ejercicios, vocabulario, 207-278). 


To those teachers who have used with pleasure and profit the author's 
México Simpdtico this new text will come as a welcome addition to the 
reading texts that take us on trips to Mexico. However, this is a greatly in- 
formative text, and no attempt is made to bring in synthetic conversations 
between ‘Carlitos y Juanita,” nor are we limited to the half dozen places 
that the tourist usually visits. 


Our author states a twofold purpose: ‘‘to acquaint North American students 
who have already had their first introduction to Spanish with the charm of 
their gracious neighbor, Mexico, and to use, in simple form, the beautiful and 
idiomatic language of that country."’ To accomplish her purposes the author 
takes the reader to some of the ‘‘now more easily accessible of the many far- 
flung, beautiful tierras of Mexico.’” She acknowledges help from an extremely 
imposing list of Mexican and American personages or note and influence. 


Scattered throughout the book, on nearly every other page, are seventy- 
five extremely interesting and appealing illustrations which add materially to 
the value of the book for the student of Mexican ways. A partial list of 
chapters shows them to deal with México, Oaxaca, Cuernavaca, Taxco, los 
trépicos occidentales, Michoacan, Jalisco, Puebla, and los trépicos orientales. 
The format of the book is excellent with a clear type, being very free from 
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typographical errors. It is also up-to-the-minute, including several pages on 
the volcano Paricutin. 


In my opinion, the author has admirably accomplished her purposes, and 
has given us a text that will be a pleasure to set before students, and which 
will be, in her words, “‘instrumental . . . in smoothing tke way toward 
greater compatibility between North Americans and Mexicans as they take 
their places side by side in a new world of better understanding, greater progress, 
and, we trust, more lasting peace and happiness.”’ 


WESLEY C. DRUMMOND 
Long Beach City College 


* * * 


Elementary German Conversation, by Charles E. Kany and Eleanor Sharpe 
Osteen. D. C. Heath & Co., 1944, vi-49 pp. text; pp. 51-58, vocabulary. 


In contrast to the Alternate Graded Reader series, the cover is more inviting 
and pleasant. More important in this case, however, is the selection and or- 
ganization of the context. As indicated in the PREFACE and the Table of 
Contents, it is intended for conversation in beginning classes “‘after a week or 
two of preliminary study in a first grammar’. 


Among the fifteen conversational topics listed, for example, are Die Uhr, 
Im Restaurant, Im Geschaft, Sport, Verkehrsmittel, Das Theater, Beim Friseur, 
Die Drogerie, and others. In comparison the usual choice of conversational 
subjects, this selection is very good. It deals with topics that are practical and 
interesting to students of high school and college age. 


Generous footnotes are, of course, quite necessary for such early introduction 
into classroom use. In some cases, however, the footnotes consume more 
space than the text and frequently extend to the next page after the text. 
While interlinear translations are not recommended, they might have been 
more practical in this case. The alternative of more limited vocabulary and 
simpler constructions would be preferable. On page 8, we find: “. . . ich 
muss Sie durchfallen lassen’, and on the next page: “Ach, das hitte ich 
nicht gedacht.”’ 


The authors are to be complimented on their use of modern terminology, 
expressions and subject-matter. Such books will be welcomed by teachers 
interested in ‘‘conversation” as a classroom technique. 

* * * 


Der vergessene Koffer and Vom Biibchen vor der Himmelstiir, by Peter Hag- 
boldt, W. F. Leopold and B. Q. Morgan. D. C. Heath & Company, 1944, 
(Graded German Readers, Book Seven—Alternate), iii-38 pp. text; pp. 39- 
57, vocabulary. Price: 20c. 


It is said that “‘you can’t judge a book by its cover’. This booklet is a 
good example of that fact. The first impression, after all, is gained from the 
cover which, in the case of the ‘‘alternate series’, is not inviting or inspiring. 

The choice of stories, however, is an excellent one. The writings of Helene 
Stdkl are all characterized by their keen understanding and subtle portrayal of 
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human nature. This is particularly true of these two stories, which makes them 
especially adaptable to beginning students of German. They are ably ‘‘retold 
and edited’’ by the authors, thus bringing them within easy reach of second 
semester students. 


The vocabulary is especially well chosen and skillfully introduced. About 
one hundred and six ‘‘new’’ words and seventeen idioms are used and ex- 
plained in the footnotes when first introduced. Other words are translated 
in parentheses in the context as they occur. While the vocabulary conforms 
closely to the lists of Purin and Wadepuhl-Morgan, it has not in any way 
interefered with the free and easy style of the narrative. 

This booklet should prove to be very popular and effective in first or 
second-year classes. 

EMIL O. TOEWS 


Principal, Santa Monica Technical School 
* * » | 


Jacobowsky und der Oberst, by Franz Werfel. Edited with introduction, 
notes, and vocabulary by Gustave O. Arlt. (New York: F. S. Crofts and 
Co. 1945. pp. 208. $1.60.) 


It is a unique phenomenon in literary history that a major work of one of 
the foremost living authors should come out in its first printed edition as a 
reader for American schools. While, undoubtedly, this is due to the vicissi- 
tudes of our times, still it remains an important landmark in the publishing 
of school texts. Crofts is to be congratulated on this literary scoop. 

The play is a most important manifestation of that conscience of the world 
which is Franz Werfel. Within and beyond the cataclysm of the collapse of 
France in 1940 the author, with an almost Shakespearean sovereignty rises 
above individual human fates and with the sublime humor of a great poet 
conceives the comedy in this tragedy. A deep symbolical undercurrent tran- 
scending the limitations of history points succinctly to the ultimate truths. 

All this is achieved with the simplest means of an excellent plot, a tense 
and exciting story which clearly foreshadows the events of the most recent 
past. The language is conversational and—from the point of view of the 
student—as up to date as the time of the play. A delightful humor carries 
the reader with great anticipation from page to page until the play finally 
reaches what in the truest and deepest sense of the word is a happy ending. 

Stylistically the book should offer few difficulties to the student. A fair 
class ought to be able to read it intelligently after two or three semesters of 
German. 


For the editor of this text this work certainly was a labor of love. His 
intimate friendship with the author, his translation of the original play (Viking 
Press, 1944) more than qualify him for this task which he has solved very 
satisfactorily. A good vocabulary and set of notes accompany the text as well as 
a complete and valuable biographical sketch of the author which boasts of 
the added authority of having been checked by Franz Werfel himself. 


Since this book is such a superior addition to the reading material for classes 
it might not be amiss to point out a few errata, which otherwise would 
not have deserved any mention. In the bibliography on p. xv the year of pub- 
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lication for In einer Nacht should read 1937. In the notes the following 
minor corrections are suggested for the second edition: p. 143 should read ‘“‘to 
the sign of my repose and the rose’’; the definition of deus ex machina might 
better be changed to ‘‘a standard device of the Greek theatre for producing a 
solution by supernatural effects. P. 144: Gigolo is not a crooner. P. 148: 
Mahommed V and not Abdul Hamid II was the Sultan of Turkey during the 
first world war. p. 150: World War II started in September 1939; Stamm- 
tischnarr calls for a fuller explanation; ‘‘silly barfly’’ is a poor definition. P. 
156: Rasierpinsel is no longer exclusively a sign of ‘‘the prowess of a hunter’’; 
it is certainly not intended as such in the text. 


This reviewer is looking forward with great pleasure to using this truly 
modern text in classes. 
ADOLPH D. KLARMANN 
University of Pennsylvania 
* * * 


French In Review, by René Daudon, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1945, 267 pp. 

This neat and well arranged little volume is a new addition to the large 
field of French Review Grammars now available in this country for ad- 
vanced High School classes, or second year French classes at the college level. 
One advantage at least from the ills of war and paper shortage, seen in many 
recent publications, is improved format, diminishing wordiness, and greater 
compactness. This is so true in the present instance that the 16 Chapters 
of French in Review can be conveniently studied in a single semester, without 
the harrowing necessity of too many omissions. However, there is sufficient 
material packed within its covers to lengthen it out for two semesters, if the 
slower and more intensive treatment seems advisable. 


There seems to be a wide divergence of opinion among language teachers 
as to whether, if suck a book is begun the third semester at college level, it 
should be continued in the fourth semester, or replaced at that time by another 
book of similar context. The crux of the matter is that often the succeeding 
text does not represent proper gradation and true progress over the first one 
studied, but rather a monotonous and sometimes confusing repetition of the 
same pattern. In an effort to avoid such redundancy there is the added danger 
that without careful and astute selection the second text may represent too 
formidable a jump and prove impractical in the long run for the limited 
capacity of lower division students. Though much might be said (and has 
been said!) on both sides, it seems logical that the slower, thorough and 
more intensive method would produce more satisfying results and lay a more 
solid foundation for advanced work. Complete mastery of a single volume, with 
the ability to use it afterwards for reference and clarification, seems more 
inspiring than superficial and hasty knowledge of two texts which merely 
say the same thing in differing language. 


In French in Review grammatical terminology has happily been kept at a 
minimum (as well as the hendecasyllabic verbiage of contemporary pedagogy) 
and the rules have been brought up to date for accurate delineation of current 
and correct French usage. Each lesson is divided into 3 sections; Grammar 
and Usage, Vocabulary Distinctions, and Translation both from French into 
English and vice versa. Vocabulary Distinctions are particularly helpful and in- 
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formative for second year students, as many of their earlier confusions and 
difficulties are thus cleared away and the arduous approach to accuracy is 
accelerated. 

ALEXANDER G. FITE 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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(Un dia de vida en Buenos Aires) 


El gran dramaturgo y cuentista Martinez Orozco nos 
presenta aqui treinta escenas dramaticas de la vida diaria 
de una familia bonarense. Con su acostumbrada gracia y su 
sutil buen humor interpreta particularmente para nues- 
tros estudiantes norteamericanos la vida actual de la capital 
argentina. Asi es que esta obra viene a seh una simpatica 
introduccion al pueblo argentino, a sus costumbres, y a su 
lengua. Las cien fotografias de Buenos Aires, la vista 
a€érea, y el plano de la ciudad traen al lector el ambiente ur- 
bano donde tienen lugar estas escenas. 
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DONDO'S 


Modern French Course, Rev. 
Two-Volume Edition 


ALWAYS valued for its sound, logical presentation of gram- 
mar, combined with a variety of interesting materials 
to give a substantial knowledge of French civilization. 
NOW available in an attractive two-volume edition, 
newly illustrated and providing, in Vol. Il, a thorough 
review of first-year work. 
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By all odds the most comprehensive and thorough study of 
the language of Brazil which has yet appeared. Its unusual 
organization makes it, at one and the same time, a book for 
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